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0 Timothy, guard that which is committed unto thee. — I Tim. 
vi. 20. 

And he gave them ten pounds, and said unto them, Trade ye 
herewith till I come. — Luke xix. 13. 

1 came that they might have life and have it in abundance. — 
John x. 10. ; 
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PREFACE 



It is not easy to define the Faith of a Christian . 1 
If a ‘Christian* is a disciple of Jesus, a member of 
His school, he clearly ought to share His faith. He 
ought to have the same attitude to life and the same 
beliefs about the true relations of God to the world 
and to men, and of men to one another, as Jesus had. 
This faith of Jesus about God and the potentialities 
and destiny of Man, and the meaning of the Universe 

1 The title of this book, to which it was actually written, was The 
Faith of a Christian according to the Apostles' Creed. Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co., however, have already published a book entitled The 
Faith of a Christian , by a Disciple , which has had a large circulation (First 
Edition 1904, Sixpenny Edition 1905, Shilling Edition 1913), though 
I was not myself acquainted with it. The title of my own book has 
therefore been changed, but I have not thought it necessary to alter the 
text. The author of The Faith of a Christian , the Rev. Bernard Lucas, 
speaks in his Preface of the different idioms in which men must express 
their faith. My idiom is not quite the same as his, but he gives voice to 
my own profound conviction when he suggests that the more idioms the 
language of Religion possesses the better for Religion ; and my own 
4 idiomatic’ commentary on the Apostles’ Creed would never have 
been written unless its author could say of it, as Mr. Lucas said of his 
book — “ In the belief that his idiom may be helpful to others of like 
mind, he sends it upon its mission, with grateful acknowledgements for 
the help he has received from the masters who have taught him, and 
with the hope that to some at least it may speak in their own tongue of 
those divine mysteries which must for ever transcend all utterance. ”• j 

vii 
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and Life, ought to be at least part of the Faith of a 
Christian even if he does not share it in every 
particular, he ought to be able to justify any 
departure from it, and to shew that his central 
religious convictions are the same as those of Jesus, 
and that apparent variations are not real divergences. 
Jesus is his * master *, and the disciple must be loyal 
to his master’s dominant ideas. 

It is true that the very name ‘ Christian * implies 
something more than this. It implies the belief 
that Jesus was the Messiah ; and the Faith of a 
Christian is thus linked on to some of the chief 
conceptions of the Religion of Israel and the hopes 
of its poets and prophets. 

The name ‘ Christian * denotes one who not only 
shares the beliefs of Jesus but has a particular kind 
of belief about Him and in Him, as being the Person 
appointed to fulfil those hopes of Israel, though on 
a grander scale and in other ways than Israel itself 
had expected. A Christian is one who trusts in 
Jesus as the Deliverer of the world, the Saviour of 
mankind, according to the will and purpose of God, 
appointed by Him to reveal that purpose and to 
shew the way in which it must be fulfilled : to be 
Himself in His own Person the potential fulfilment 
of it for all men. That is a high doctrine about 
Him. But some who held it of old felt that it did 
not exhaust the significance of His Person or supply 
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a full explanation of the religious experience which 
they had through Him. They were assured that 
through their association with Him they were brought 
into a new and intimate association with God, and 
by steps which cannot be traced exactly they came 
to regard Him who. was the medium of this new 
consciousness as Himself Divine, the pre-existent 
Son of God who had divested Himself of the riches 
of His Divine estate and humbled Himself to be 
born of a woman and enter on human life and 
become the servant of men. Or, if they thought in 
the terms of the noblest religious philosophy of their 
time, they conceived Him as the manifestation in 
space and time, under the conditions of human life, 
of the eternal Reason or the infinite Wisdom or 
the secret Purpose of God, bringing the Divine 
activity, which had hitherto worked invisibly in the 
world and men, into visible and immediate operation 
— its very embodiment, making it for the first time 
fully effective in the world. It was long before 
the details of this doctrine of the Incarnation 
were worked out. It is conceivable, of course, that 
some other category might have served to express 
the early Christian conviction that the impact of 
Jesus on the world was the impact of God Himself, 
that in His personality and life there was given a 
revelation of the personality and life of God. It is 
conceivable that Christians of a future age may yet 
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find some other category that will express more 
exactly for them, in closer correspondence with 
their knowledge of the universe and of life, what 
their early forefathers meant by the Incarnation. 
Categories of thought may change while continuity 
of faith is kept. But it would appear that no one 
who does not retain the conviction that found ex- 
pression in the doctrine of the Incarnation can ever 
justly call himself a Christian. 

Yet, as the new Religion of the new experience 
and consciousness grew and developed, and the new 
People of God spread themselves out in the world, 
they not only retained many of the old ideas they 
had had before they were 4 Christian but they also 
absorbed many new ones derived from various out- 
side sources. And so ‘Christianity' — the religion 
of the organized Christian Society — as a historical 
phenomenon has been, and is, an amalgamation of 
ideas and institutions many of which are in no 
sense specifically Christian, and have not been, even 
by adoption, more than superficially Christianized. 
Obviously they are not Christian simply because 
Christians have accepted them and the Church has 
wrought them into her system. On the contrary, 
some of them at least are symptoms rather of the 
failure of Christians to understand and realize the 
full scope of their Faith. The student of the history 
knows that they came in both from above and from 
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below 1 : some of them, as it were, imposed on the 
thought of the Church by the ‘ superior ’ authority 
of learned men habituated to the ideas of the pre- 
Christian schools of philosophy, and never more than 
dimly understood by the rank and file of the Church ; 
and others of them having their origin in the untutored 
emotions of the masses and, because they seemed 
to support the supernatural basis of the Church, 
winning the sanction of the learned, with the result 
that “ later theology is largely occupied with provid- 
ing a basis in Scripture and philosophy for opinions 
which have no real connexion with either the one 
or the other ”. 2 Yet all alike they have permeated 
the tradition which many Christians deem it a 

1 An example of the former class of ideas that worked downwards 
from above is seen in the theory of the impassibility of God, which not 
only makes havoc of the doctrine of the Incarnation, but is also 
responsible for the chaotic condition to which the doctrine of the 
Person of Christ was reduced by the theory that He suffered qua man 
but not qua God, and at one and the same time was ignorant of things 
qua man while knowing everything qua God. As regards the latter 
class of ideas that worked upwards from below, it may indeed be 
questioned -whether 4 Christianity ’ has ever been free from the kind 
of belief in the supernatural which allows for no science of Nature and 
none of that regularity of the operation of the forces at work in the 
Universe on the assumption of which all the Natural Sciences are 
based. It is possibly to this kind of belief working upwards from 
below that some of the narratives of the Gospels are due. But it was 
certainly the sensationalism of the least educated masses of the com- 
munity (seen in much pre-Christian popular piety) that led to the 
naturalization in the Church and its institutions of the frame of mind 
that gave to Christianity of later times the character which made it 
inevitably a drag on the progress of knowledge of the Universe. 

2 C. Bigg, Wayside Sketches , pp. 50 ff. 
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pious duty to guard and hand on unaltered, because 
it was once ‘ delivered to the Saints \ 

It has, however, always been the claim of the 
Church that in all its Creeds and other formularies 
it was only expressing and safeguarding the primitive 
convictions of Christians as they were reflected in 
the various books of the New Testament ; new terms 
were used simply to sum up the sense of Scripture, 
in relation to new ideas which seemed to run counter 
to the tradition. It is equally true that for most 
Christians in the past these primitive convictions 
have been so closely associated with belief in the 
complete historical exactitude of the narratives of 
the Gospels that where this belief is shaken or in 
suspense the convictions themselves seem to be 
discredited. Yet it is not impossible to read some 
of those narratives, not as exact representations in 
word of the thing that actually happened, but rather 
as interpretations of experiences that beggared 
description. When read in this way, they can and 
do become to men and women of to-day the medium 
of the same convictions of faith as they have produced 
when treated as literally historical. This power is 
one, no doubt, which they have in common with all 
great literature of the imagination, but they have 
it to a unique degree ; and the personality, the 
character and life, that gradually grows up before 
the reader, as the cumulative effect of the various 
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narratives, is known to be no imaginative creation 
but that of one who actually lived as man the life 
of men. The Person thus depicted, the subject and 
the centre of unique experience, stands out as 
Himself unique. The reader is drawn into the 
circle of the same experience ; he sees and knows 
for himself. This is the real, as it is the uniquely 
convincing, evidence of the Gospels. And to one 
who has reached these convictions, the question 
whether the narratives give an exact account of 
the way in which things happened or were done, 
or not, becomes a question of merely scientific or 
antiquarian interest. It has nothing to do with 
religion. Whether the Person who has won his 
allegiance was born of a Virgin Mother or not ; 
whether He could walk on water, or feed a multi- 
tude with a few loaves and fishes, or blast a fig- 
tree with a word, or clothe Himself with a visible 
body after His death, or not ; whether disease is 
the work of demons or of microbes : — these are 
not questions on the answer to which the re- 
ligious convictions of a Christian depend. We 
have learnt not to search the Old Testament 
Scriptures for a revelation of the facts and prin- 
ciples of Natural Science : we shall learn in time 
to disentangle our Christian convictions of Faith 
from the scientific beliefs of any particular era 
of human knowledge or theory, whether it be 
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the first century or the twentieth or the twenty- 
first. 

It is just this process of disentanglement which 
has given its special character to the modern period 
in the history of Christian Theology — the period 
which does not begin till late in the seventeenth 
century, for ‘ modern * ideas had no part in the 
theology of the Reformation, and have only recently 
become at all naturalized within the Church . 1 The 
slowness which the Church has shewn in admitting 
them to any part in the restatement of its system 
of doctrines is one of the chief causes of the aliena- 
tion from its fellowship of many who share its 
highest moral and spiritual convictions and ideals. 
But the leaven of the new knowledge which in 

1 It is worth while to recall the fact that the Articles of the Church 
of England, which are still subscribed by the Clergy, belong to the 
pre-Copernican period of knowledge of the world in which we live. 
They were drawn up for the most part only ten years after the first 
printed copy of the great work which was to revolutionize our con- 
ceptions of the universe was put into the hands of its author Copernicus 
on his death-bed (1543). Nearly a hundred years more had to pass 
before the line of investigation which he originated was made effective 
by the work of Kepler (1609) and Galileo (the book for which he was 
condemned was published in 1632), and some fifty years more before 
our own Newton’s Principia was published (1687). And the new 
knowledge did not spread rapidly ; while, for the complete disintegra- 
tion of the old scholastic theology within the Church itself, the still 
newer knowledge of the nineteenth century was needed. That the 
system as such can ever be reintegrated I do not believe. It must be 
a new system that takes its place, and a system founded on ‘pre- 
suppositions’ other than those by the help of which the traditional 
Theology was built up. It will distinguish between Christian Faith 
and ecclesiastical tradition. 
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other departments has ousted the old knowledge, 
or the new method and the new theory which takes 
the place of the old, has been working none the 
less effectively because it has rarely been perceptible ; 
and could the voice of the Church of England as 
a whole become articulate, could its instructed but 
usually silent mind find adequate expression, it 
would, I am sure, reveal a state of suspense of 
judgement as to such questions as I have mentioned 
and a refusal to treat them as questions of primary 
importance. It is not needed, perhaps, that the 
Church should formally, or explicitly, repudiate 
primitive beliefs or old points of view. But there 
is an ever-growing and insistent demand within the 
Church itself that individuals, whether of the clergy 
or of the laity, shall not be debarred from free 
investigation, from fresh angles of vision, of all 
such beliefs and opinions, and free expression of 
the conclusions which they reach, without charges 
of disloyalty or infringement of their rights of 
fellowship in the Church. And there is also, I 
am sure, an equally resolute determination — far more 
widespread than is publicly known — that such old 
beliefs as the birth of our Lord from a Virgin and 
His resurrection in the body which was laid in the 
tomb shall not be treated as of the essence of the 
Faith of a Christian. In this era of transition from 
an old order to a new, when there is a spirit abroad 
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that questions all existing institutions and conven- 
tions, and at the same time a new outpouring of 
the spirit of Christian brotherhood and moral 
aspiration, it is surely no time to treat as aliens 
from the Christian Faith those who accept the 
Lordship of Christ, His ideals of God and life, as 
pourtrayed in the Gospels, and desire to live in the 
fellowship of the ordered Christian Society, to share 
in its worship and serve in its ministry, pledged 
to promote the conception of God and of Man 
of which the doctrine of the Incarnation is the 
expression, and the primitive Christian experience, 
and the continuous religious consciousness of Chris- 
tians ever since, the guarantee. The tradition in 
the Church of England is that those who cannot 
live at peace in its fellowship go out or drop away. 
The loss to the Church, and to some of them, 
has been grievous. But no school can have a 
monopoly of the Church. Those who desire one 
must either moderate their greed, or go. The 
so-called ‘modernists* within the Church to-day 
will not go out, for they want no monopoly. Nor 
will they be muzzled and let their case go against 
them by default. They have already given proof 
of that. They will not be so disloyal to the great 
religious tradition they have inherited as to allow 
the spacious Church of the English people — the 
only Catholic Church in the world — to be robbed 
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of its distinctive glory as the Church in which 
“ Faith is not afraid to reason, nor Reason to 
adore ” : — the Church always, generation after genera- 
tion, of * the old faith 1 and * the new learning If 
they make the task of the champions of the 
authority of the tradition harder, that is not their 
fault, nor ought it to be regarded as a misfortune 
by those champions. “ He that is not against us 
is for us ”, and in the things of the spirit that really 
matter modernist and traditionalist are agreed. They 
are agreed as to the spiritual verities or realities 
which the Creed of the Church affirms. 

My exposition of the Apostles’ Creed only aims 
at indicating, in terms as general as possible, what 
the religious values of its various clauses are. But 
before entering on it I must refer to some recent 
discussions of the subject. 

When the War broke on us in August 1914 we 
were already in the midst of a controversy in matters 
of life and death to the Church of England, and 
through it to the Religion of the Nation. An 
attempt had been made to destroy the peculiar 
genius of the Church of England, to arrest its free- 
dom of movement and self-adaptation, to prevent it 
from coming to terms with much of the best re- 
ligious thought and activity of the times, to narrow 
arbitrarily its natural process of expansion, to curtail 

b 
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the comprehensiveness which has always been its 
strength, and to capture its organization and its official 
machinery in the interests of one of the several groups, 
or schools of thought, of which the Church has always 
been composed. This group had proclaimed in 
arrogant tones that it could not live with the others : 
it could not tolerate their presence in the same com- 
munion with themselves. There was indeed a lull 
at the moment. It seemed as if a modus vivendi , a 
fair working arrangement, could be found. But the 
Church Congress, which was to have met in September, 
would have been the occasion of further discussion, 
as the result of which some of the issues would have 
been clearer to the people of England than they were. 

The War broke on us, and. by general consent 
a kind of trkve de Dieu was established about all 
matters that did not directly concern the greater 
issues which were involved in the War. There could 
be no battle for justice and freedom and brother- 
hood between different temperaments and schools 
within the Church of England, the Church of the 
English people, while the cause of justice and free- 
dom and brotherhood between the nations and 
peoples of the whole world was at stake and hung 
trembling in the balance. 

The ideals of life which we knew were Christian 
in essence, about which we were all agreed, were 
threatened ; and as we realized this at once, or came 
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to realize it in the first few months of the War, we 
knew that all our strength must be exerted in 
defence of the greater cause. Perhaps the war of 
defence would so bring us face to face with reality 
that we should discern the things of the spirit, the 
deep things of God, with clearer eyes, and form a 
truer estimate than before of the real content and 
values of life. We should ever after be able to put 
first things first. 

That the experience of the last three years has 

had this effect in the case of hundreds of thousands 

# 

of men and women of all classes within the com- 
munity I cannot doubt. All kinds of barriers have 
disappeared, and even if party organizations remain, 
party shibboleths, social, economic, and political, 
have lost their meaning. Tyrannies and autocracies 
of every description are tumbling down. ‘ Freedom \ 
indeed, as we have had it, has been curtailed, and a 
discipline unknown before established in the State. 
But the discipline which the people of England are 
bearing, severe and searching as it is, they bear as a 
discipline self-imposed, and they will not bear it a 
day longer than it has their free consent ; nor will 
they tolerate in peace-time restrictions of freedom 
save such as are necessary to safeguard a free com- 
munity from those who would shatter its unity of 
spirit. 

Only in matters ecclesiastical has this unity of 

b 2 
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the spirit been visibly and flagrantly broken, and 
those who would gladly live in the bond of peace 
with their fellow-Churchmen, and join with them and 
their other fellow - Christians in championing the 
great spiritual convictions of our common Faith, are 
assailed again as they were in 1914 and obliged 
to defend the cause of Freedom in the Church that 
is again endangered. 1 

We have all heard that in war a strong offensive 
is often the best form of defence, and the position of 
our assailants in the Church is in many respects 
peculiarly vulnerable. But they are our fellow- 
Churchmen and we have no desire to shew up 
inconsistencies, to dwell* on what seem to us in- 
tellectual insincerities, or even to strip off the camou- 
flage (often perhaps unintentional) with which some of 
their aims are disguised. Criticism of that kind is 
easy, yet at its best it is a very imperfect method of 
seeking to bridge a real cleavage of temperament 
and outlook ; though it does have a part to play in 

1 The Bishop of Ely’s action in regard to Canon Glazebrook’s book 
The Faith of a Modem Churchman , and a petition now being circulated 
that represents “our Lord’s birth from a pure Virgin” and “His 
bodily Resurrection” as “revealed truths to be constantly held by all 
faithful Christians ... as part of a Christian man’s duty to God ”, 
are manifestations of a spirit and an outlook which I believe to be 
entirely subversive of the outlook and spirit of the Religion of Christ. 
They are “ clothed with the strange trappings and the primitive authority 
of an age that is altogether alien and hostile to our own” (President 
Wilson’s speech at Washington’s grave, July 4, 1918). Indeed, these 
manifestations are the immediate begetter of this book. 
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explaining the cause of the cleavage and so, perhaps, 
in reducing it to its minimum. But I leave this 
part to others. As regards the claim of these 
champions of tradition to interpret the Creed in the 
literal or historical sense of its various articles, it 
is clear that it could not be maintained before any 
judicial court of inquiry. They do as we do, only 
less thoroughly, less consistently : with the result 
that for them the symmetry and coherence of the 
Creed is destroyed. One method of interpretation 
is adopted by them as regards some articles and 
another method as regards others. The only way 
in which the original coherence and symmetry of 
the Creed can be recovered and retained for us all 
is by full recognition and frank acceptance of the 
principle that it is to be interpreted both as a whole 
and in respect of each particular article, neither 
according to its literal construction, nor according to 
its legal construction, but according to its religious 
construction. In the case of each article we are to 
ask what is the religious conviction, the spiritual 
reality, to which the literal statement points : — 
what does it contribute to the affirmation of the 
whole Christian outlook on the world and human 
life : what is the 4 value * for Religion that Christians 
have in the past connected with it or deduced 
from it. 

We cannot, indeed, answer this question truly 
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detect in what they write or say. I cannot hope 
that any of them will be satisfied with such fruits 
of my own study as I offer in the following pages. 
They are offered in the hope that some would-be dis- 
ciples of Jesus, less serenely and securely established, 
may be helped by them to be loyal to the Christian 
Faith, and that a quiet statement of the meaning of 
the Apostles* Creed according to its religious con- 
struction may furnish others with the answer of a 
good conscience to which they can refer. A good 
cause, it is said, needs no defence : but it does need 
to be stated and understood. 

I have already endeavoured to make a small con- 
tribution towards such a statement, and, as it is by 
way of a further small contribution that the following 
pages are intended (I am as conscious as any of my 
readers can be that I nowhere bring out the meaning 
in its fulness), it is convenient to recall the facts. 

Early in the year 1914 in a published letter to 
the Bishop of Oxford (The Miracle of Christianity, 
Longmans Green & Co.), which was called forth 
by a letter of his denouncing 4 the critical school * 
in the Church ( The Times , December 29, 1913), 
I urged a plea for the full recognition of a new 
method of using the ancient Creeds of the Church. 
Nove, non nova was the gist of my plea. I urged 
that in this difficult matter of interpretation and use 
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of old formularies unity could only be achieved 
in the Church if attention was concentrated on the 
religious values of the various articles. I argued 
that, in the unceasing movement of life, since the 
Creeds were drawn up, and the always changing 
environment of knowledge and institutions, only 
the religious values of the various articles could be 
constant. And I entreated the Bishop of Oxford 
for one to welcome into full Christian fellowship 
with himself, and accept as fellow-workers in the 
Church and brothers in the ministry, all who could 
take and use the Creeds according to their religious 
construction, even though they could not profess 
belief in all the statements they contain in the 
literal sense of the words in which their great 
affirmations of Faith are made. More particularly 
I begged him to make an early opportunity of 
“shewing us exactly how the historical happening 
or phenomenon of the Miraculous Birth (assuming 
it to be a fact) is related to belief in the Incarnation 
Inasmuch as the Bishop of Oxford, in common with 
most educated members of the Church to-day, does 
as a matter of fact interpret some of the articles in 
this way, I hoped that he would admit the reason- 
ableness of the plea that the liberty of interpretation 
which he allows himself as regards some articles 
might rightly be extended to others. To my regret, 
however, the Bishop could only recognize the method 
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as legitimate in the case of the particular articles to 
which he himself applied it, and he sought to justify 
the limitation which commended itself to him by 
distinctions which, again as a matter of fact, have 
not seemed valid to those of his fellow-Churchmen 
who thought the wider liberty of interpretation 
desirable. I venture to add that I do not think 
they could be convincing to any one who followed 
the Bishop's frequent appeals to us to really think 
things out, down to the bottom. Furthermore, to 
my request that he would enlighten us as to the 
way in which the manner of our Lord’s birth was 
related to the doctrine of His Person (surely a proper 
request to any one, whether a bishop or not, who 
thinks the traditional belief an essential element in 
the faith of a Christian), no response so far as I am 
aware has been made. I have therefore myself been 
obliged to give particular attention to the question, 
in the form in which it seems to me it can most 
usefully be considered. 

My own letter to the Bishop was followed by a 
number of pamphlets and statements on the subject 
by eminent Churchmen. There was also a fairly 
full discussion in Convocation (April 29 and 30, 
1914), after which a declaration was agreed to by 
the Bishops which upheld, indeed, the traditional 
beliefs, but sanctioned a large measure of freedom of 
interpretation for those of the Clergy who felt the 
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need of it. So, at all events, it was generally 
understood, when taken in conjunction with the 
carefully prepared speeches made in the course of 
the discussion : and recently the Archbishop seems 
to have confirmed this view of its intention and 
effect . 1 

The discussion, in and outside Convocation, in 
any case revealed the fact that the position of the 
so-called ‘ critical school ’, which Dr. Gore denounced, 
was far too strong to be assailed successfully by the 
method he adopted, and the body of Churchmen 
who give it recognition, if not full sympathy, too 
numerous and too sure of their ground to be brow- 
beaten or silenced. 

So it must be admitted, though some Churchmen 
are loth to admit it, that there are to-day, firmly 
established in the Church of England, two schools 
of interpretation of the Creed : and both are there 
to stay. One of these two schools regards what is 
called the ‘ symbolical ’ interpretation as legitimate in 
the case of certain articles only, the other is prepared 
to allow its extension to all. 

1 See the report in The Guardian of May 1918 of the proceedings 
of Convocation (May 2, 1918) in regard to a Petition of the House 
of Laymen asking the Bishops to take measures to secure that 
every minister of the Church of England teaches “in conformity 
with the belief of the Church in regard to our Lord’s Nativity’’. On 
this occasion the Archbishop, in advising the Bishops to take no fresh 
action in the matter, referred to the discussion in the Convocation of 
1914 as “ perhaps the most memorable and careful debate which has for 
many years been held in this House 
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I have written “ what is called the ‘ symbolical * 
interpretation ”, because I cannot readily make the 
phrase my own, and those who use it do not seem 
to attach to it the same meaning. In our modern 
parlance the symbol and the thing symbolized by it 
are not the same, and the symbol is always some- 
thing of a material or a quasi - material kind. It 
seems to me an unnatural term to apply either to 
a verbal statement or to its interpretation. 

For example : if our Lord after the Resurrection 
had a body that was visible, though not susceptible 
to the law of gravitation except at will ; and if in 
that body He visibly rose from the earth out of 
sight ; then that act of His was, I am sure, not only 
His passing away from this visible world of ours 
(as it was), but also a symbol shewing that He had 
passed into ‘the heavenlies* — to use the term we 
owe to St. Paul. It shewed, and was intended to 
shew, His disciples that He had returned to the 
‘ nearer presence * of the invisible Father from whose 
‘ bosom’ He came into the world — to the ‘glory* which 
He had with Him from the foundation of the world, 
or which He had won by His life on earth . 1 The 
act was a symbol of the spiritual reality that the 
Church has always intended by ‘ the Ascension *, and 
I can easily use the clause “ He ascended into 

1 Both these points of view are represented in the New Testament ; 
cf. Jn. xvii. 5 and Heb. ii. 9, 10. 
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heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of the Father ” 
to express that belief. But I cannot speak of the 
clause, or my interpretation of it, as symbolical. 
It was the visible act that was symbolical, and the 
clause at its face vajue is a simple statement that 
the act occurred. 

Still less can I speak of a symbolical sense of 
the words when I doubt whether there was any 
visible act of ascension at all, to be the symbol of 
anything — when I incline to believe that the whole 
‘transaction’ was one between the Spirit of our 
Lord and the spirits of a few of His disciples. 

But, on the other hand, if I believe that after 
death He did really enter on a new life, other 
than life as man in this world, and, with all the 
enrichment of the human experience through which 
He had passed, ‘ return ’ to the Father of Spirits 
from whom He had come ; then, Copernican in 
my conception of the universe though I am, I 
have no difficulty whatever in expressing my belief 
in the Ptolemaic language of the Creed. It is a 
terse and picturesque way of saying what I mean. 
It is, no doubt, a popular way rather than a scientific 
way : it presents the spiritual reality which I believe 
in the form of a quasi-physical occurrence. But the 
clause in its place in the Creed is intended to denote 
a spiritual valuation of the Person of whom it is 
affirmed ; it is part of the whole appreciation of His 
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significance which the Creed as a whole is, intended 
to express ; and in using its words I intend to make 
the same affirmation of Faith about Him that the 
Church has always intended to make. No question 
of ‘ science *, no physical theory of the universe, 
comes into my mind at all. I cannot avoid the 
use of spatial metaphors — some kind of ‘ move- 
ment* seems to ‘belong* to every manifestation of 
life and reality. But the religious conviction I 
mean to express is what I believe was brought home 
to the minds and hearts of the earliest disciples of 
Jesus, and realized and expressed by them, under 
forms and in terms which were congruous, as such 
forms and terms always must be, with the intellectual 
culture of their time. 

I may find the whole reality in the Personality 
of Jesus acting invisibly on their minds and hearts 
— their personalities — through psychic rather than 
physical channels. I may believe that the narrative 
of the Ascension is their interpretation, their 
rationalization, of a spiritual experience, the basis 
of which was a spiritual fact. And if I thus share 
their conviction as to the spiritual fact — not simply 
the thing that happened at the moment but their 
valuation of it, the eternal reality itself — I readily 
accept their mode of stating my own belief. I do 
not treat their language as symbolical, in the sense 
that it means or stands for some religious conviction 
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other than what it seems to state, but as being the 
expression of a fact about our Lord and the relation 
in which He is to God and to the world and the men 
whose life He shared. 

If I do this, then I am taking the clause of the 
Creed according to the religious construction of its 
words. I am assigning to it the meaning which it 
has in regard to the whole revelation made in the 
person of Him who was the incarnate Son of God. 

I am very far from divorcing this meaning from 
His actual history, or substituting a mere idea for 
an actual experience of life. Christianity differs 
from any philosophy in being based on an actual 
Person, who lived a real life as a man in the world. 
It is in the impression that our Lord produced and 
produces that the true history of His life and 
activity is contained : — the impression He produced 
on those who knew Him ‘ in the days of His flesh *, 
and the impression He has produced on millions 
since : primarily, I suppose, through the accounts 
which some of His earliest followers gave of their 
experience ; though it must be remembered that 
some of the accounts which are most impressive to 
us probably come from men who had not known 
Him in those earliest days. Exactly how the im- 
pression was produced matters as little to us as the 
question whether Greek or Aramaic was the ordinary 
vehicle of His thought and teaching. 
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If, then, I accept the valuation of that history 
which the Creed affirms, I am in union with the 
mind of the Church, whether as the result of study 
of the evidence I think that the traditional account 
of each particular incident that is recorded of Him 
is trustworthy or not. 

I have taken the clause on the Ascension as 
an example almost at hazard. Nearly every clause 
would afford an equally good illustration of the 
‘ religious construction * of the Creed and the method 
in which a loyal Churchman may use it to declare 
his faith. And I chose the title ‘ The Faith of 
a Christian * because I desire from the outset to 
repudiate the thought that such faith as this might 
more properly be described as only the faith of a 
* modern ’ Christian. It is, I am confident, the faith 
of a Christian of any and of every age in the troubled 
history of Christianity in its great past, and in the 
greater future which awaits it, when the Church, the 
spirit-bearing body of Christ, become more conscious 
of the Spirit which is its life, will be the means 
of diffusing that spirit throughout a world which 
is already conscious of its need of a life that is 
Christian. 

In view of the special occasion which prompts 
this attempt at exposition of a point of view which is 
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still strange to many Christians, I have treated some 
articles of the Creed at much greater length than 
others, but I have not attempted more than a 
sketch that leaves much to be filled in. By way of 
introduction to the subject as a whole I print for 
the first time the Prelection which I delivered before 
the Divinity Faculty of Cambridge (July 19, 19 11) 
before my election as Lady Margaret’s Professor. 
It will be clear, I think, that the interpretation of 
the Creed which I offer runs on the same lines as 
the Prelection. And I conclude with a Sermon 
preached before the University of Cambridge (June 
8, 1913), on the conditions of our Lord’s life on 
earth, which is in close relation to the whole issue. 

J. F. B.-B. 

Cambridge, 

July 7,1918- 
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CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND THE 
GOSPELS 

When I was required to choose a title for this 
prelection without delay, I simply put side by side 
together the two subjects of study which for many 
years past have been constantly before me : — subjects 
of study that has been fascinating and absorbing, but 
also (I need not shrink from saying it) often anxious 
and perplexed. 

And if, in treating of it now, I adopt the more 
personal rather th^n the purely abstract manner, 
it is for this reason. In this as in all studies I 
would fain make my own the motto in which 
Augustine summed up his estimate of Cyprian’s con- 
ception of the Church as a great society of those 
who without detriment to their sense of common 
fellowship in aim, communion of faith and allegiance, 
could take and allow in others various points of 
view : Saluo iure communionis , diuersa sentire. 

i B 
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. Th6f$*iure so many different points of view in the 
# .New Testament itself. It is only, I believe, by allow- 
Ytng these their full force that we can come again to 
realize the true significance and nature of that deep 
underlying harmony — the very name of which has 
disappeared even from the title-page of our students’ 
text-books on the Gospels. 

The question which I propose to deal with is 
this : How is Christian Doctrine affected by the 
methods of study of the Gospels, the knowledge, or 
the theories as to the processes by which they were 
composed, which particularly during the last ten years 
have been winning more and more acceptance among 
English students and have become more widely 
known to the public at large ? 

Some of these methods and some of these theories 
are startlingly new. Some of them seem to me to 
fit in so naturally to much of the most stimulating 
teaching of one of the most stimulating teachers I 
was allowed to hear in my early days in Cambridge, 
that though the voice and the accent is often very 
different, I cannot feel that the spirit is alien. The 
symbolism of miracles, the spiritual significance of 
the Fourth Gospel ; the use of every kind of knowledge 
available to arrive at the exact words used, the exact 
sense of the words to the mind of the speaker and 
to the minds of those he addressed ; and then, no 
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literal transference of them to other conditions and 

t 

times and minds, but a ‘proportionate interpretation’. 
These are the lines on which much of the most 
fruitful recent investigation has proceeded, and many 
a long composite German phrase simply connotes 
enquiries of this kind. Fas est et ab hoste doceri — if 
indeed ‘ hostis ’ he be. 



I think that the critical study of the Gospels has 
done the chief part of its work, so far at least as it 
is likely to affect either the contents or the exposition 
of Christian Doctrine ; and that, accordingly, it is 
possible already to estimate its contribution in this 
respect. 

But so many of what are claimed as assured 
results are only in my judgement well-based working- 
hypotheses, and there is still so much uncertainty, 
that it is only a ‘ point of view ’ that any one can offer. 

I would approach the question as one who is 
convinced that what is called the modern method 
of study of the Gospels is not only inevitable but in 
itself desirable, and that many of the results to which 
it is leading us, however embarrassing at the moment, 
will surely throw fresh light for us on the Mind of 
God, on the way in which He was pleased that the 
crowning revelation of His purpose towards us should 
be made , and then transmitted to the generations of 
men to come. 
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would approach the question as one who is con- 
vinced that the author of the Fourth Gospel truly 
interpreted his Master’s meaning when he represented 
Him, in speaking to His disciples — surely not only 
of the earlier but also of the later times as well — as 
bidding them expect no absolute and final intellectual 
illumination which would leave them nothing else 
to learn, but rather patiently await the results of the 
quiet process by which His Spirit, which was also 
His Father’s Spirit, would shew them the way, would 
gradually guide them, by the use of all their own 
faculties, through all their own experiences of life — 
and lead them stage by stage : — ‘ no end to learn- 
ing’. Enough if stage by stage they could learn, 
individually and as a body, by this never-ending 
process, the truth for them at the moment ; seeking 
to do the will of God, they should come to know 
the doctrine. 

The full correlation of these successive experiences 
would never perhaps be consciously achieved. But 
it is of course to such attempts at the correlation 
of experience among the earliest Christians that 
under God’s providence we owe our New Testament 
and in later times our whole scheme of Christian 
Doctrine with all its variations in expression and 
detail from time to time, the particular appreciation of 
it in every age inherently and inevitably responsive 
to the intellectual or moral or social or even political 
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conditions of the time — now expansive, adventurous, 
full of hope and vigour, and now for a season more 
rigid, less supple, less vital, less receptive of new 
methods and new ideas. 

We owe the books of our New Testament to a 
few writers who were specially qualified, by knowledge 
or experience or opportunities of research, to attempt 
from different points of view to record and interpret 
the facts, to meet actual needs of the moment, in 
relation to past and current conceptions and expecta- 
tions. That in doing this they were enabled to meet 
needs of a distant future, which they could never 
have anticipated, is one of the surest proofs of their 
‘inspiration’. And ability to meet the needs of 
ordinary Christian men and women is the test by 
which any fresh attempts to interpret the experience 
of the past in relation to the knowledge and con- 
ceptions of a later age must be judged. But these 
attempts have always come from those who are 
relatively few : — the students and teachers who have 
time to think and who learn while they teach, who 
are always ready to readjust themselves, who are in 
fact with more or less constant intention doing so 
all their lives. 

I do not believe that any interpretation of the 
present can be true that does not include and account 
for the faith of the Church of the past. 
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It is such a body of students and teachers — the 
divinity faculty of Cambridge — many of them in one 
way or other my own teachers, to whom I have to 
address to-day, as a fellow-student, a short and 
tentative survey of a subject which whole courses of 
lectures would not exhaust. 

And as it is only such a body that I am required 
to address, I may merely allude to things which 
would need explanation at # length to others who were 
less familiar with the subject. 

I will try at the outset to make my point of 
view of it clear. 

I cannot share the light-heartedness, the gaiety, 
of those who seem to approach the study of the 
Gospels as a merely literary problem and sometimes 
give utterance to their opinions with a kind of 
‘ fine careless rapture 9 that is more stimulating than 
convincing. But I do believe that to some of them 
we owe pioneer work of the highest value, the opening- 
out of paths by which we can march forward — 
TTpoKoirt) tov evayyeXiov . The literary problem is 
there. The critics do not make • it. For the solu- 
tion of it a certain detachment of mind, a certain 
unperturbed aloofness even from most cherished 
convictions, is probably needed. And on the correct 
solution of the problem depends a true conception 
of the inspiration of the books. 
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Nor again can I share altogether the optimistic 
views of some of those who are sure that the 
Gospels will emerge unscathed from the most 
searching criticism that can be applied to them. I 
think we have something to fear : and yet, that 
what we have to fear is only what every age has 
had to fear when there is happening the removal of 
things that can be shaken, which have long been 
regarded as the permanently abiding things that 
cannot be shaken. Those who are peculiarly the 
guardians of our great religious tradition, and are 
themselves rich in Christian experience and convic- 
tion, may well be confident that Christianity itself 
will remain in all its strength. They may well 
be confident that the Gospel will be prized and 
treasured as highly in the future as ever in the 
past. That confidence I share. But I think it is 
certain that the authority of the Gospels will be of a 
different kind. And it is just this question of their 
authority — living authority to-day — that raises the 
investigation above the sphere of merely literary or 
antiquarian interest. 

I can only take one or two representative 
examples which must include theories about the 
Messiahship and the narratives of miracles and the 
Resurrection. 

I leave on one side theories which have nothing 
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to do with the literary criticism of the Gospels 
in relation to Christian Doctrine, though some of 
them need to be examined carefully in connexion 
with the credibility of particular narratives or the 
evidences of Christianity in general ; and some of 
them derive support from the methods followed and 
the conclusions reached by a certain class of literary 
critics. 

I would take first the theory, almost universally 
accepted, that the records of our Lord’s life and 
teaching are to some extent coloured by later 
experience and reflexion. This is a theory which 
seems to me to be so firmly based as to be irresistible. 
Of course it is not altogether new* As regards the 
Fourth Gospel at least it was partly recognized in 
our own great classic commentary, more than thirty 
years ago, and though the principle has been 
extended far more widely since, I do not think that 
Christian Doctrine is much affected by wider accept- 
ance of the principle. So far as we can trace modifica- 
tions of the original tradition in St. Matthew or St. 
Luke, and have good reasons for suspecting them 
even in St. Mark, we simply put back by a few 
years particular developements of interpretation. 
Most of us have already — independently of any 
recent literary criticism — ceased to base important 
doctrines on isolated sayings or phrases or details in 
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illustrative parables of our Lord. We believe that 
He Himself is the essential Christian revelation — 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life, and that if those 
wonderful words were never spoken by Him, they 
are none the less true of Him. If it is the case in 
regard to some of the traditional ‘proof-texts’ of 
doctrine that we cannot claim them with the same 
certitude as of old as coming to us with our Lord’s 
own authority, in His very own words : if we have 
to recognize a larger element of reflective interpreta- 
tion of later experience on the part of the various 
writers, or in the sources from which they drew ; 
our acceptance of the doctrine taught or implied 
need not be the less whole-hearted. 

If, during our Lord’s visible ministry on earth in 
human form, His consciousness of His unique relation 
to God the Father was less constant and continuous 
than St. John, for example, represents it ; if His 
knowledge of many things was as limited as some 
suppose, and as He is depicted as declaring it to be 
in at least one particular — well, let me use the 
simplest words. It all brings our Lord much closer 
to us, He in His course on earth to us men in ours. 
It makes more real to us some of the phrases of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews — that most human of all 
the books of our New Testament. And if St. 
Mark, and even St. Matthew, did not shrink from 
perpetuating the tradition that our Lord’s last and 
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only words from the Cross were the despairing cry 
“ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? ” — 
we with nineteen centuries behind us of experience of 
His power, risen and ascended, need not shrink from 
recognition of the fact, if fact it be, that the veiling 
of His divine consciousness, the limitations of His 
knowledge and power, during His visible ministry on 
earth were much more real than the ordinary reader 
of our Gospels would suppose : — though it is the 
writers of the Gospels themselves who give us the 
means of judging. 

We speak of our Lord's ‘ accommodating ’ his 
teaching to the knowledge and ideas of the time : 
and 'in a measure no doubt we are justified in doing 
so. The master-builders and sculptors of Greece 
knew and practised the entasis of the column, that 
it might produce the effect of straightness at the 
distance they desired : and the Master Teacher of 
spiritual things may well have practised a kind of 
intellectual and spiritual entasis . The teacher of any 
subject must adapt his language and illustrations, 
and to some extent the range of his ideas, to the 
capacities of his pupils. 

But I can find nothing inconsistent with the 
doctrine of the Incarnation in the view that our 
Lord “ in the days of his flesh . . . while he learnt 
obedience from the things which he suffered”, was 
limited in His conscious knowledge of things literary, 
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historical, and scientific, to the ordinary knowledge 
and ideas current among the people to whom He 
came, while the evidence the Gospels give us of 
mental conflict and struggle, of very human anxiety 
and uncertainty as to which way the Divine Will 
pointed Him at crises, and as to the actual part he 
was to play in the fulfilment of God’s purposes : — 
this evidence is far too strong ever to have been 
ignored, though it has only an ambiguous place in 
formal doctrine and remains in the Gospels a 
mystery — a mystery the secret of which, however, is 
sometimes partly learnt by those who have been in 
‘ the deep waters ’ of suffering and doubt and per- 
plexity themselves, or have had to try to t>ring 
consolation and strength to others who are passing 
through them. These very * limitations ’, as we call 
them, of the earthly life immensely increase the 
spiritual force of the appeal of the Christ. 

For the rest, every Churchman who — I must not 
say 4 uses 9 but — * understands ’ the words of the 
Athanasian Creed knows that the full and com- 
plete manhood of our Lord is as integral a part of 
the doctrine of the Incarnation as His Godhead ; 
and no member of the Church of England at all 
events is committed to any definition of authority 
which precludes him from considering, and it may 
be accepting, the hypotheses I have mentioned. 
Students of technical 4 authoritative 9 doctrine know 
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the term ichaum. The term itself, though derived, 
I believe, from a mistaken interpretation of a phrase 
of St. Paul's, expresses a doctrine necessary to the 
scientific theologian ; but there has always been 
uncertainty among theologians in their attempts to 
apply it. It recognizes a series of facts about our 
Lord's life, the implications of which have not found 
detailed expression in Christian theology. It safe- 
guards the doctrine of the Incarnation ; but it does 
not define the extent of the limitation of the Divine 
Son of God — temporary and voluntary — which was 
involved in the assumption of real manhood in a 
real human life lived in the world at a definite 
epoch in its history. 

These instances of the relation between the results 
of modern critical study of the Gospels and Christian 
Doctrine as a whole — though they cause perplexity 
and uneasiness to some — are perhaps too obvious 
or too general to be offered to the notice of those 
to whom I am speaking now. 

Let me take one particular theory which, when 
it was first propounded, seemed to me to be more 
subversive of traditional Christian conceptions than 
any other theory which I could regard as a legiti- 
mate inference from the evidence of the Gospels 
and Jewish thought of the time, so far as this 
Jewish thought of the time is really known apart 
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from the Gospels : a theory which if it was true 
seemed likely more than others to call for recon- 
struction of some of the * proofs ’ of Christian 
Doctrine. 

This theory brought before us two series of 
startling questions. The first series begins with the 
question, Did Jesus ever claim to be the Messiah 
at all ? Then, if He was conscious of being the 
Messiah, did He not keep this consciousness as 
a secret from all but a few of His most trusted 
disciples? Was not this the very secret that Judas 
betrayed, and so brought on the catastrophe ? 

This first series of questions need not delay us 
long. 

That our Lord did deem Himself to be the 
Messiah is recognized as certain even by many of 
those who tend to believe that in these matters 
whatever else is right ( tradition * must be wrong. 
If, as He grew in wisdom and in stature, our Lord 
grew too in His human consciousness in this respect, 
and if the knowledge that He regarded Himself 
as destined to fulfil the Messiah's part was much 
less widely extended than the narratives imply ; if 
His disciples' later vivid belief in His Messiah- 
ship has influenced some of those narratives; no 
Christian doctrine is affected. Indeed I would go 
farther and express my own conviction that even 
if He had never made or allowed this claim, if the 
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Resurrection was needed before His disciples could 
make it for Him, they were right — divinely guided — 
to see in Him the fulfilment of all the prophetic 
aspirations of the past, the heir of all the partial 
and manifold revelations of God’s own people, the 
realization of * the hope of Israel \ 

But there is a second series of questions that 
are put to us. 

Accepting the fact that He claimed and avowed 
the claim to be the Messiah, in what sense did He 
deem Himself to be Messiah? Was it not only in 
the sense that He was the Person destined to intro- 
duce at some unknown time in the future, after 
suffering and rejection by His people, the super- 
natural order of things which the Kingdom of God 
and the rule of His Saints implied: so that He 
was already the Messiah-to-be, and the powers of 
the kingdom were already working — though as 
yet but partially — through Him ? And if this be 
so, was not His ethical teaching conditioned by 
this conception and only intended to apply to the 
interval between His death and His subsequent 
coming back in glory ? 

These are questions that need more mature 
consideration than they have yet received, before 
they can be fully answered. But they have been 
before us some time ; they have been before all 
younger students of the Gospel history in this home 
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of things new and old ; and I do not think it is 
premature to anticipate affirmative answers to them 
at least so far as to indicate how affirmative answers 
to them would not be incompatible with traditional 
Christian Doctrines. 

I take the last question first, because it has least 
to do with the subject and is receptive of an answer 
less indefinite and incomplete. No one, I believe, 
has ever professed belief in Christian Doctrine 
simply on the evidence of the ethical teaching of 
our Lord. Many, indeed, have accepted this teach- 
ing as of quasi-divine authority who have rejected 
the Church’s belief in the Incarnation. Even if this 
teaching was intended to apply to the interim only, 
before the manifestation of the transcendent Christ 
and the complete establishment of the kingdom ; if 
it was only meant to express the principles of 
conduct here and now, the spirit, which would fit 
men for membership of the kingdom when it came : — 
that is just what Christians have always believed. 
We are still living in that interim. The doctrine of 
the Ascension teaches that the Christ already reigns 
in Heaven, or from Heaven, not that He already 
reigns on earth with undivided sway. We still pray 
daily that the kingdom may come — come as it 
never yet has come on earth : that the will of God, 
frustrated in our experience as it has been and is, 
may be done here in earth as it is in heaven. We 
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know it is not done yet, and that even when we 
have the purpose, we often have not the power, to 
make the principles we accept operative in the con- 
ditions in which we live. The conception of an 
Interims-Ethik is not really new to Christians. It 
may indeed serve to quicken an essentially Christian 
belief. 

And again, we are to-day so much under the 
domination of evolutionary hypotheses that we tend 
to forget the fact that not all progress and develope- 
ment is gradual and calm. We need to remind 
ourselves that violent upheaval and volcanic change 
— destruction of the existing order before the work 
of quiet reconstruction can begin — are written on 
the face of the universe, in the history of peoples, 
and in the secret chronicles of many a human soul. 

Nor do I think that the other conceptions newly 

put before us are irreconcileable with the Church’s 

belief that the kingdom of the Christ in its fulness 

is still to-be ; with the earnest expectation of the 

first generations of Christians, who only slowly came 

to realize the meaning of some of our Lord’s sayings 

on the subject ; or with the parables of slow, unseen, 

incalculable progress, through ordinary means and 

ordinary human effort in the world as it is : — parables 

which I believe are certainly as integral a part of 
% 

our Lord’s teaching as any of the parables or sayings 
which seem to reflect more directly the conceptions 
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of one who looked for a sudden catastrophe and 
change of the existing order of the world, through 
purely superhuman agencies. 

Nor can we ignore the early faith of the Church 
that it was only by and after the Resurrection that 
Jesus was proved to be the Christ, entered into His 
glory, and became possessed of powers that, though 
in a sense they were already His before, yet were 
not entirely at His disposal before. 

These new conceptions are not irreconcileable 
with these old beliefs ; and they make intelligible 
some of the sayings, inimitably genuine, to which 
little definite meaning has hitherto been attached. 

I would single out one of these sayings which 
has only lately received, I believe,, its true interpre- 
tation in the light of the new hypotheses. It is 
the saying, “ I have a baptism to be baptized with ; 
and how am I straitened till it be accomplished.” 
n«9 (Tvve'xpfiat ; How am I constrained, hindered, 
hemmed in, * limited ’ ! This strange exclamation 
is not unnatural from one who was conscious of 
powers that could not yet expand till the baptism 
of death released Him from the restraints of His 
present condition. 

“ How am I straitened ! ” We have our Lord’s 
own authority for the view that the limitations of 
His life on earth were such that He could not be 
altogether Himself while He was here as Man. And 

C 
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any attempt to base an explanation of our Lord’s 
Person solely on the ‘facts* of His life on earth 
ending in the catastrophe of the Cross is doomed 
to failure. It is not enough to know Christ ‘ after 
the flesh’, simply as He was to those that knew 
Him then. And whether St. Paul (as some main- 
tain) — whether St. Paul knew Him in this way or 
not, or simply knew what are called the ‘facts’ 
about His life, he knew that these facts did not 
supply the basis for an adequate faith in His 
Person ; and though he had known Christ ‘ after 
the flesh ’, he refused to know Him so any longer. 

I proceed to the narratives of the Resurrection. 
But I cannot pass over in silence the narratives of 
miracles in general. 

With regard to these I have no desire to add 
a paradox to the many epigrams that are current, 
whether they come from a sceptical philosopher and 
historian of the eighteenth century, a man of letters 
and poet of the nineteenth, who made theology his 
hobby, or a scholar and divine of the twentieth 
expressing himself in the honoured terms of the 
textual critic. 

But I must avow my conviction that, so far 
as the presentation of Christian Doctrine to this 
generation is concerned, the question whether our 
Lord actually wrought such miracles, or not, is 
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one that might well be allowed a little rest. And 
I suppose it is some dim recognition of this 
fact that leads many earnest disciples to-day to 
seek out diligently — and others to acquiesce in — 
‘ natural * explanations of as many as possible of 
the miracles recorded in the Gospels : although 
these ‘ natural * explanations not only rob the 
miracles of all the evidential value they had, and 
still have, to people less affected by naturalistic 
theories of the universe, but also — a much more serious 
loss — rob the narratives of them of their permanent 
worth for the true interpretation of the Person of 
our Lord. For they are, as they stand, an un- 
paralleled revelation of an unparalleled Personality. 

I need scarcely say, even in passing, that no 
kind of literary criticism can eliminate these narratives 
from the Gospel history, though it can point to a few 
which are so different in character from the rest as 
to suggest some misunderstanding or the use of less 
trustworthy traditions by the particular evangelist in 
regard to them. Nor shall I argue against the assump- 
tion that a later writer could not have had better 
information than an earlier writer as to important 
events and determining motives even at chief crises 
in the great drama he depicts, or again the assumption 
that seems to me equally unwarranted that a 
particular writer could not have omitted to record 
some one particular miracle — even of highest im- 
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portancc — if he had heard of it Nor need I dwell 
at the moment on the fact that many of the con- 
ceptions of the nature of our 1 material * environment 
which have unavoidably influenced students of the 
origines of Christianity in the past are now giving 
place to others that do not seem to justify the prae- 
judicium which has prevailed against the narratives of 
miracles in the Gospels. 

I need not dwell on these considerations. But I 
do desire to emphasize my conviction that Christian 
Doctrine knows and needs but one use only of the 
narratives to-day. They witness to the impression 
which our Lord actually produced ’ That is solid fact, 

unshakeable history. 

Whether we shall ever get nearer than we are to an 
explanation of the physical or psychological condi- 
tions in or by which the effect was produced, — this is a 
question with which we are not concerned. Browning’s 
treatment of it in A Death in the Desert has not yet, 
I believe, been superseded. It is a matter of little 
moment too whether, had we been present, ‘ we ’ 
should have given exactly the same account or not. 
I adopt another’s words here, only to add that the 
specialists and the religious leaders of the time did 
not give exactly the same account of them then, 
and I fear very few of * us ’ would have given 
nearly as good an account. And that would matter 
much. 
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For if it is rather to other parts of the Gospel 
history that we must look for evidence of the actual 
teaching and the inner consciousness of our Lord, so 
far as we are allowed to know it, in His earthly life, 
it is to the narratives of the miracles chiefly that we 
owe our knowledge of the impression He actually 
produced on ordinary simple folk. Without these 
narratives the student of Christian Doctrine — the 
subject of whose study in all its amazing ramifications 
is yet always the Person of our Lord — the student 
of Christian Doctrine as well as the apologist of 
Christianity would be immeasurably the poorer in 
the materials for his task. It is only the close 
student of the narratives of the miracles to whom is 
disclosed, in all its strength and grace, in all its 
human sympathy and superhuman power, the full 
significance of the Person of whom such traditions 
could be told : — traditions instinct with actual 
experience of His insight into the needs of the 
men among whom He moved and of His power 
to satisfy those needs. That, I venture to think, 
is the kind of history we want : something that 
lets us see what those who knew Him really 
felt about Him. 

What character, what personality, do these 
narratives reveal ? This is the only note of inter- 
rogation which as a student of Doctrine I would 
affix to them, and that not surreptitiously in the 
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margin and in a bracket, but in the largest type 
in the text itself. 

It is the Venerable Bede, whom Cambridge used 
to claim as her own, who tells us in his preface that 
“ the true law of history ” is the single - minded 
transmission of current belief. 

Judged by this test the narratives of miracles in 
the Gospels stand firm as faithful records of experi- 
ence. And their historical value would remain — 
and in some measure be enhanced — even if some 
current theories as to the character of the Fourth 
Gospel were more securely based than they are. For 
if the writer deliberately framed new narratives of 
miracles (apparently as simple and direct as any in the 
earlier Gospels) to be the vehicle of his own theological 
interpretation of the Christ, it could only be because 
he knew that similar narratives were current as part 
of the earliest tradition, and because he recognized 
the value of their evidence for the purpose which he 
had in view — that purpose of winning men to " believe 
that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God ”. They 
were the ‘ signs ’ of the Son of God. 

For the writer of the Fourth Gospel the appear- 
ances of the Risen Lord were among these ‘ signs * 
of One who not only ‘ was raised * but, as our Creed 
says, ‘rose’ again: — the two terms struggle for mastery 
in some important passages in our manuscripts : One 
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who ‘rose* by the inherent power of His own 
Person. And though I propose to speak of them 
from this point of view, it is not because I suppose 
that the fact of the Resurrection itself has been in 
any way impaired by the kind of literary criticism 
that k I ! have in view throughout. I could not be 
here to-day if I did. For the Resurrection, with its 
corollary or sequel the Ascension, is really the one 
central proof of the Divine Mission, and therefore 
of the Divine authority of Jesus of Nazareth. It 
was so regarded by the first preachers of the new 
faith, who ascribe it to the immediate agency of 
God. It was seeing the risen and ascended Christ 
that convinced St. Paul. It was the certitude 
which this vision gave him — a vision as real to him 
as any of the appearances of the Lord he chronicles 
— that was to St. Paul the mainspring of all his 
faith in Him. 

We cannot assume that St. Paul knew the words 
which St Matthew in characteristic phraseology 
records of the risen Lord : — “ Lo, I am with you all 
the days, to the consummation of the age ” ; or the 
Johannine teaching of the continuous process of the 
coming of the ascended Christ or His Spirit to 
His disciples. We cannot, I say, assume this. But 
at least his whole conception of being * in Christ * is 
instinct with the same spiritual experience, some 
supreme experience of the soul which underlies the 
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representation of facts in the Gospels. With the 
conviction which this brought him, and with this 
conviction alone, he had a Gospel to preach. It 
is primary and central. Without it, for all of us, the 
doctrine of atonement, the whole doctrine of the 
Incarnation, has no really solid basis to rest on. The 
believer may well bow his head when he recites 
the mysteries of the Incarnation and the Passion — 
“came down, was incarnate . . ., suffered, crucified, for 
us men and for our salvation ”. He can raise it again 
when he comes to the Resurrection and Ascension. 

As to the narratives of the appearances of the 
risen Lord, we must recognize the fact that if 
the New Testament evidence, including of necessity 
St. Paul's, is more full than the evidence for any other 
experience recorded in its pages, it is also at the 
same time more varied and more complicated. 
We may find ourselves unable to co-ordinate and 
harmonize it in detail. We may believe that there 
are different points of view expressed, that some of the 
narratives are based on surer insight into the actual 
conditions of the experience than others. But I 
deprecate any attempt at summary statements of 
conclusions in such a matter, apart from all the details 
of the evidence ; and I am much more concerned 
to say that none of these beliefs or suppositions, 
and no psychological speculations with which I am 
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acquainted, shake the conviction that in these 
narratives we are face to face with a genuine experi- 
ence of real men and women, singly, in twos and’ 
threes, in companies, in crowds. And belief in the 
reality of the cause is an inevitable corollary to this 
conviction. One and the same living Person whom 
they had known making Himself known to them yet 
again and afresh, in the new conditions of His life : 
the knowledge coming to them as only they were able 
to receive it, in terms of their mental and spiritual 
constitution. 

They are narratives that read like the simplest 
transcript of personal experience : — that is their ‘face 
value \ And the fact of this experience remains the 
solid basis of Christian doctrine — the experience of 
those who were nearest to the facts, who actually 
lived through those days of shock, those days of 
despair succeeded by conviction that He who was 
dead was alive again, ready at the moment ordained 
in the counsels of God to be manifested in His full 
power and nature, and meanwhile able to inspire His 
followers with strength to face the interval, with fresh 
insight into His will and purposes and the certainty 
that these would prevail, and that all things would 
work together for good to them that love the God 
He revealed and seek to do His will. 

“The voice of the Lord God walking in the 
garden in the cool of the day ” was heard by Adam 
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and Eve, and in the fulness of the times in the 
twilight of daybreak or of evening He again made 
His voice audible through His Son to those that 
could hear. He made Himself visible to those 
that could see. If belief in ‘the empty tomb’ is 
necessary to this belief, literary criticism of the 
narratives does not shake such evidence of that belief 
as they furnish. Yet the other narratives seem to 
indicate that it was not the empty tomb that produced 
the conviction, but rather the personal experience 
that is expressed in terms of seeing and hearing. 

I can only add a few words of summary and 
retrospect. 

I have presented a point of view — as regards the 
bases of Christian Doctrine the point of view from 
which I have for many years studied and taught the 
subject, and I believe this point of view has been well 
tested and is more widely accepted now than it was 
some years ago: Christian Doctrine the interpretation 
of actual experience — experience of our Lord Himself 
when He lived on earth as man and of those who 
lived with Him through that life and its unparalleled 
sequel (that is the firm historical basis) ; but also the 
experience of later generations too (this is surely 
‘ historical ’ also) : so that interpretation is always 
of the present as well as of the past, instant, 
immediate — as the realization of Christian experience 
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is ever being renewed. It is as the records of such 
experience in the earliest times of which we have 
knowledge of it that we value and study the Gospels 
and other books of our New Testament. 

I have tried to bring some of the hypotheses, 
which seem to me to be well based, with regard to 
the narratives of the Gospels, into relation to this 
point of view, and to suggest that such reconstruction 
of traditional readings of the course of events in the 
life of our Lord as they involve does not necessarily 
conflict with traditional Christian Doctrine, and even 
in some particulars may illumine it and strengthen 
its foundations, for us in our generation. 

Without a solid basis in fact, the doctrine of the 
Incarnation — the Christian interpretation of life — 
might remain indeed the grandest philosophy of life 
that has ever been conceived, the quintessence of the 
highest moral and spiritual thought of the children 
of earth : a philosophy which by its intrinsic power of 
attraction would draw to itself the loyalty of many 
a human life. There might always be some who 
without religious conviction would live “ as seeing the 
invisible”, and by happy experience of earthly love 
and goodness and beauty would brace themselves to 
believe that the awful pain and evil and waste and 
ugliness in the world as it is were not the appalling 
and final realities they sometimes seem to be : — nay, 
rather that there is in and behind it all a purpose, 
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a will, of Good — powerful as well as loving— that is 
being worked out, that can turn to good even here 
and now much of the pain and the evil, and some 
day will be realized fully. But a philosophy such as 
this is not for ordinary men and women, who need a 
religion. And the doctrine of the Incarnation is only 
a religion if it has a firm historical foundation in the 
ascertainable facts of our Lord’s life and teaching. 
Only then if it is based on fact — fact, past and 
present — does the dream, the vision, become reality 
for ordinary human beings — the vital truth for them 
as they are in the world as it is, by which they can 
live, content to 

wait 

Death — nor be afraid. 
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It is often said that the Apostles’ Creed is little 
more than a summary of the main facts about our 
Lord’s life in the, world and the effects it produced. 
The meaning of its statements is plain. We must 
either take them or leave them, just as they are. 
It is, indeed, true that our Creeds are rather dull 
things : there is nothing of the passion of faith 
about them. The Apostles’ Creed in particular, 
on the face of it, is a singularly undemonstrative 
document : it suggests little of the warmth and 
glow of the Christian’s appreciation of life — his 
attitude to it and his estimate of its possibilities 
and purpose. Its ‘face* value is clearly not its 
real value. But no Creed can ever be understood 
when regarded as a document by itself. It cannot 
say all it means : ecclesiastical formulas never do. 
Though the primary purpose of Creeds was for 
use in baptism, in enrolling new members of the 

29 
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Church, they never expressed the whole faith of the 
Church ; and their growth and expansion was due 
to controversies : the additions made from time to 
time being designed to defend against other views 
what was believed to be inherent in the tradition 
of the Church. They need to be supplemented 
always by this, for the most part inarticulate, un- 
written tradition, the living feeling and practice and 
worship of the Church, which are outside their range. 
It is only against this background, and in this 
environment, that they can be seen in their right 
perspective and true proportions. Apart from it 
they stand out too sharply. The experience out 
of which they grew was essentially ethical and 
spiritual ; and for the expression of ethical and 
spiritual experience such formulas can never be a 
satisfactory medium. It is in life and worship, in 
thought and aspiration, that experience of this 
kind is realized ; its spirit cannot be confined in 
definitions ; and we may learn more of the real 
faith of members of the Church at any given time 
from knowledge of what they were doing, how 
they were living and praying, how they were 
meeting the special difficulties and dangers and 
problems that confronted them, than we can learn 
from their formal statements of belief. For example, 
we should fare ill if we had a Creed of St. Paul 
instead of his letters and notes of his work ; and 
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the human documents which have survived of the 
early centuries of the Church’s life, letters, inscrip- 
tions over tombs, sermons, prayers, biographies and 
martyrdoms, are of much more value than would 
be the Creeds of the persons concerned or of the 
Churches of which they were members. How did 
they really face life and death ? 

We know almost nothing about the ‘ Creed ’ 
of Antioch at the beginning of the second century. 
We cannot reconstruct it, if there was one. But 
the seven letters of its bishop, Ignatius, written as 
he travelled a prisoner in chains to martyrdom at 
Rome, reveal to us what no ‘Creed’ could have 
revealed of the faith of the man himself and of 
the teaching a bishop gave, of whom but for the 
chance of his martyrdom no record would have 
come to us. We need not mind what the ‘Creed’ 
of the Church of Antioch was. We know what 
we need to know about it, if we read the letters 
of Ignatius . 1 It is only historical study that 
shows these things and so supplies the background 
and atmosphere of formulas. The real meaning 
of the Apostles’ Creed is not as plain as it seems 
to be. 

1 These letters can be read in English in the excellent edition by 
Dr. Srawley in the series ‘ Early Church Classics ’ published by the 
S.P.C.K. Such a biography as Gregory of Nyssa’s Life of St. Macrina 
in the same series (by Mr. W. K. L. Clarke) is another example of 
the kind of intimate history that we need if we are to understand the 
faith of a Christian nearly three centuries later. 
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Again, not seldom, it is asserted that the state- 
ments in the Apostles’ Creed are statements of 
historical facts or events as well attested as any 
other facts or events in human history, and that 
we may be said to know them as well as we know 
any events of the past. Yet this assertion, even 
as regards the clauses of the Creed to which it 
could truly apply at all, has nothing to do with the 
true interpretation or use of a Creed. The purpose 
of a Creed is not to profess knowledge, but to 
declare faith. Faith is on a different plane from 
knowledge ; and the intention of the Creed is 
not to state historical ‘ facts *, or events, but the 
religious convictions of the Society and the indivi- 
dual who makes the convictions of the Society his 
own. 1 The exact meaning attached to the various 

1 I agree with scarcely anything that Professor Sidgwick years ago 
wrote on the question of the legitimate use of ancient Creeds, but I 
do agree that the use of the Creeds in the Church of England implies 
an individual profession of faith and not merely a general assent to a 
collective expression of the teaching of the Church. Nor, for my own 
part, could I be happy in using a Creed unless I was satisfied that, 
with regard to each part of the Creed, I believed the substance of what 
the Church had intended by it in the past — unless, indeed, as is the 
case with the 4 damnatory clauses * of the Athanasian Creed, every one 
concerned knew that we did not believe to-day what the framers of the 
Creed did believe and plainly said. Yet the Creeds we have inherited 
are so ill fitted for the purpose of expressing clearly the essential con- 
victions (whether intellectual, moral, or spiritual) of a Christian, that 
the use of them in public worship is one of the reasons why some of 
those who are most Christian in mind and will are not to be found in 
our churches at all. In these circumstances the Creeds cannot retain 
the authority which is often claimed for them. 
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clauses of the Creed by the Church as a whole 
has varied a good deal at different times, and 
individuals who did not fall into line with the 
interpretation prevailing at the moment have 
always been suspect. It has never been belief in 
the mere ‘ fact * that counted as the individual's faith, 
guaranteeing him the fellowship of the Church on 
earth and in heaven, but always the meaning which 
it had for him, the inferences he drew from it, the 
opinions connected with it which he held or was 
supposed to hold. Many of these opinions and 
inferences have come and gone with the rise and 
fall of political and social institutions, or with 
changes in men's general outlook on the universe 
and life. Yet many of them have affected the 
thought and practice of the Church so profoundly 
that they have lingered on, long past their time, 
after they have ceased to have the real relation to 
contemporary thought and life they had at first. 
They held the field once undisputed, and they 
survive by the force of habit and the wonderful 
power of possession, outliving the time when, they 
contribute anything useful to the elucidation of the 
living faith of a living Church. 

So it is not easy to say what has been the 
constant or permanent element in the faith of the 
Church as regards a particular clause of its Creed. 
Yet the attempt is worth making. The Apostles' 

D 
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Creed has been fixed and unchanged for more than 
a thousand years, indeed in effect for more than 
half as long again, — though not, as Christians 
believed for most of that time, the actual composi- 
tion clause by clause of the twelve Apostles them- 
selves. Our other Creeds are even older than the 
Apostles* Creed in its final form. Of all the amazing 
developements of human activities and interests since 
that time — of all the changes in men*s conceptions 
of history, philosophy, and science — not one has 
left a trace on the Creeds. It is not that the 
Church has stood still : it has lived a full, if not 
a full enough, life in this changing world. Yet as 
regards the Creed the only change or developement 
it has admitted has been a change or developement 
in the interpretation of some of its clauses. Quietly 
and almost unconsciously it has grown out of the 
case, as it were, in which its faith was contained, 
and slipped it off. The phenomenal, or ‘ factual *, 
cover of the belief has worn out, and a process of 
re-interpretation has ensued. In this process we 
have throughout maintained fidelity to the religious 
conception that was expressed in words that are 
no longer literally true to us. It might be said 
that we go on using the old words in new senses. 
But this is only true to a very limited extent, and 
the change that has taken place goes deeper than 
words : it affects the meaning of whole clauses. 
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Yet, on the other hand, further reflexion leads us 
to the conviction that the fundamental sense is not 
new. It is what has always been the ‘ religious * 
sense of the article in question. And the result 
of the process, however it should be described, is 
to bring out more clearly the spiritual values and 
the ethical bearings of the old belief. To borrow 
Dr. Sanday’s phrase, “ the total force of the 
central truth ” of each such article has not been 
impaired. 

Yet as regards the Creed of the Church as a 
whole something has undoubtedly been lost. For 
the process of re-interpretation has been consciously 
applied only to some of its clauses. We have 
taken account of the change in our outlook only 
here and there, as regards this or that clause, which 
we were fain to think lay not at the centre but 
only at the circumference of our main beliefs. 
And some have done so in respect of one clause 
and others in respect of another. So that the 
unity of the Creed has been destroyed, and we 
are now at sixes and sevens as regards its use. 
We want a new perspective in which to see it as 
a whole. 

It is well for us to be warned against ‘clipping 
the faith*, and to be told how important ‘per- 
spective * is in these matters : — “ If you take a really 
great work of art, you cannot separate any part of 
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the picture without damage to the whole.” 1 We 
may welcome the words : they are surely true of 
that ‘really great work of art*, the Creed of the 
Church. Though it grew and grew in its actual 
formation, yet it is as a finished product the work 
of times when Reason was the handmaid of Religion. 
It was fashioned into form by men possessed of all 
the learning of their age, who had carefully thought 
out the rationale of the traditional beliefs and 
institutions of the Church, and expressed them in 
relation to their whole scheme of things and to one 
another. It is all on the same plane of thought — 
or, to keep the metaphor of the picture, the tone 
and colour and treatment are all one, every part of 
the picture is intimately related to every other part 
in due subordination to the central figure — “Jesus 
Christ [God’s] only Son, our Lord, conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary . . . very 
God of very God . . . came down from heaven 
. . . rose again from the dead . . . descended 
into hell . . . ascended into heaven . . . will come 
again in glory.” The coherence of the various 
clauses of the Creed is perfect. 

The point is this. The central conception of 
the Creed, as a work of art, to which everything else 
in it conforms, is that of the world as the centre of 

1 The Bishop of Winchester — speech in Convocation, April 29-30, 
1914 (The Guardian , May 7, 1914). 
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the universe, with God outside it, up in heaven, 
intervening miraculously in its affairs. He made 
the world by His fiat . There is an order of Nature, 
and its whole order is in a sense the expression of 
His will and under His control : but at any moment 
He can intervene and change it. He does so when- 
ever He pleases to manifest Himself. His mani- 
festation of Himself in the Person of His Son was 
attended by many such signs of superhuman and 
supernatural character, wrought in and on the order 
of Nature — voices, or merely peals of thunder, 
according as men could hear or interpret them ; 
dazzling lights by which theophanies were regularly 
accompanied. 

So too in the Creed the Gospels are all alike 
accepted as literal history. Our Lord's Body is a 
human body of the substance of His Mother, but in 
it He can walk on water. 

The whole course of His life, His coming into 
the world and His leaving it, are marked by 
1 miracles \ A revelation wrought out in the 
world of sense by a historical Person who entered 
the world by a miracle was attended all through by 
outward miraculous manifestations. 

Hell is a place under the earth to which He 
went down. He will visibly come again with 
glorious accompaniments to hold a great Assize. 
The same supernatural power which He had over 
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His own Body will be manifested in the restoration 
of the bodies of all men at this last Assize. The 
miraculous powers over Nature which He had were 
leased by Him in some measure to the Church He 
founded 

All the articles of the Creed are in keeping with 
these general conceptions. The Creed is a unity 
as long as they hold good. But as regards many of 
the articles they have ceased to hold good for us. 
There has been a great growth of knowledge out- 
side the Creed. We use many of the old words 
in new senses ; and by our patchwork re-inter- 
pretation we have destroyed the coherence of the 
whole. 

The case is almost exactly the same as regards 
the more philosophical statements of the faith of 
the Church which we have inherited. Like the 
Apostles’ Creed, they register the thought of their 
period ; they are perfectly coherent in their original 
framework of historical, philosophical, and scientific 
presuppositions. They come to us in the fashion of 
their time. The categories of thought in which they 
are expressed are not ours to-day. The questions 
with which they are concerned do not present them- 
selves to us in the same form. They are not looked 
at by us from the same angle of vision. When they 
are still, as many of them are, ‘live’ questions, 
they have to be — if the metaphor from Art may be 
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kept — * posed ’ by us in an entirely different way . 1 
Between our modes of thought and our theological 
formulas there is not the correspondence and con- 
gruity that is necessary if the formulas are really to 
be the expression of ourselves. This, no doubt, is 
the explanation of the fact that writers and preachers 
who make much use of the older technical terms of 
our ancient theology often seem to be out of touch 
with reality : they speak a tongue that has become 
foreign to the people. For this misfortune, no 
doubt, there is an obvious remedy — to give up the 
use of technical terms. But no science can abjure 
the use of technical terms, and the science of 
Christian theology ought to be able to present its 
subject in the current coinage of the thought of the 
day. A radical change of terminology is as much 
needed to-day if Christian theology is to hold its 
own as a coherent system with the learned, as a 
further extension of the method of interpretation 
already in vogue in regard to some clauses of the 
Apostles’ Creed is needed, before the unity and 
coherence of all its clauses can be restored. The 

1 It is not the plan of this book to treat of these philosophical 
statements, except incidentally ; but I would warmly commend to the 
attention of those who do ^iot know it Dr. A. C. M'Giffert’s book 
The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1915), and Dr. W. Adams Brown’s Christian Theology in 
Outline (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1907), and Modem Theology 
and the Preaching of the Gospel (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

1914). 
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process of re-interpretation has already gone too far 
for any lesser remedy. It has undoubtedly destroyed 
for ever the unity of the Creed as a work of art, if 
the central and dominant clause, and the clause “ he 
rose again from the dead ”, are to be held to be 
incapable of similar re-interpretation. It would be 
as if we took a picture of some old-world hero, 
painted from the life, and left our central figure in 
the costume of the period, but painted in afresh the 
attendants and the background and all the properties 
to be characteristic of the fashion and manner of 
life of the twentieth century. So it is with the 
Creed. We are left with something incoherent, 
incongruous, all out of focus and perspective, if we 
cannot apply to the whole the principle of inter- 
pretation which we allow ourselves to apply to 
parts. 

When we do apply this principle, the unity of 
the faith that the Creed expresses, and the under- 
lying harmony of clause after clause, are seen to be 
so real that comment on the various clauses and 
sections cannot be made without a good deal of 
repetition. 
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[I BELIEVE] “IN JESUS CHRIST HIS 
ONLY SON OUR LORD ” 

THERE is nothing specifically 1 Christian * in believing 
in God. The faith of a ‘ Christian * in God is deter- 
mined entirely by his faith in Jesus. Any intelligent 
being, including the meanest or the most malign of 
spiritual intelligences that exist, may believe in God. 
And their God may be like themselves. But the 
God in whom 1 Christians * believe is the God on 
communion with whom the whole life and being of 
Jesus depended. It is, in a word, His God : the 
God of a man who played the part which we know He 
played in the actual history of the world as we know 
it. And more than this, He is a God who is like 
Jesus Himself, a God of whose character the character 
of Jesus is the revelation. It may be an overstatement 
of the facts to say that the Christian knows nothing 
of God apart from Jesus, or except as seen* and known 
in Him ; but it is with Jesus that his Christian faith 
in God begins. Jesus is its true creator. 

41 
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Whether the truth of the Christian faith depends 
on its correspondence with the actual facts of the 
life of Jesus, or not, Christian Doctrine, as far back 
as we can trace it, has been inseparably connected 
with a historical person. It has always been based 
on the belief that Jesus really lived, was the kind of 
person described in the Gospels, and was crucified 
and rose again from the dead. It is just this belief 
that differentiates Christian theology, and Christian 
ethics too, from any other theology, or any other 
system of ethics. 

Theology is only the account or theory that is 
given of God, and every one who believes in God at 
all has a theology, however inarticulate it may be. 
But of Christian theology the centre is not God but 
Jesus. The significance of the Person of Jesus is 
its supreme concern. He is the one fact on which 
Christian theology is built. All Christian doctrines, 
like all Christian institutions, are attempts to express 
and to maintain the view of human life which is 
embodied in Him ; and any statement of Christian 
Doctrine must begin with Him — who and what He 
was : the historical Person Jesus who once in the 
history of the world lived among men as man. 1 

1 We are concerned with the contents rather than the truth of the 
faith of a Christian, and therefore we need not enter on the question 
recently raised as to whether the working value of belief in ‘ the 
Christ of faith ’ does not sufficiently attest and guarantee the truth of 
the belief, altogether apart from the actual facts about ‘ the Jesus of 
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So the real centre of the Apostles* Creed is to be 
found in the clauses which express belief about 
Him. The Christian conception of God is formed 
by a process of reasoning back from belief about 
Jesus, and all the later clauses of the Creed derive 
their meaning from the belief about Him which is 
expressed in the central part of the Creed. The 
doctrine of the Church and the Sacraments does not 
depend on their having been founded or instituted by 
Jesus, but rather on the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
which itself could never have arisen without belief 
in the Resurrection. And on belief in the resurrection 
of Jesus Himself depends the belief of the Church 



history * — so that Christian Doctrine might be true whatever its origin 
was, even though it had no basis in things that actually happened. 
From this point of view the doctrine of the Incarnation might be true, 
even if Jesus never lived at all ; if there never was a real person, not as 
the Gospels pourtray our Lord, of course, but a real person to become 
by a wonderful process of transfiguration the Jesus of the Gospels. 
With regard to this question there are only two remarks to be made that 
are germane to our subject. The reality of the existence of Jesus is 
central in the faith of a Christian, just because He is conceived as the 
personal incarnation of the personality of God. If He did not really 
exist, there has not been made that manifestation of God to men, on 
belief in which the whole Christian doctrine of God depends. And 
again, it must be remarked that it is not from those who have 
entered most fully into the critical study of the Gospels that doubts 
about the existence of Jesus come. Such students may think that the 
historical Jesus has been transfigured by later belief into something far 
less human and natural than He really was ; but the more human and 
natural He becomes in the crucible of critical study, the clearer also the 
proofs of His real existence become. ‘Criticism* of Christian 
‘origins* gives a fatal blow to the theory that Jesus never lived. It 
can only stand up at all to the traditional conception of the facts ; 
and even then it cannot hold its ground. 
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in the resurrection of the dead and the life of the 
world to come. 

All the latter articles of the Creed are thus mere 
consequences of the articles on the Person and 
experiences of Jesus. The prefatory statement of 
belief in God the Father is for Christian theology 
logically misplaced — it is at least proleptic : it 
anticipates the following clauses and gets its 
meaning from them. Perhaps it owes its place in 
the forefront of the Creed to the fact that belief in 
one God was shared by Jews and in some degree by 
many of the philosophers of other races. So, though 
the Christian conception of the ‘ one God * soon 
came to be sui generis , there was this much common 
ground between Christians and others . 1 Yet the 
difference between the Christian and other con- 
ceptions of God is at least as deep as any likeness 
that there is between them. Christian experience 
was from a very early time in more or less conscious 
opposition to the current Jewish and philosophical 
conceptions of the unity of God ; and the record of 
the doctrinal controversies of the earliest centuries is 
the record of the stages by which this Christian 
consciousness assumed a definite form and made 
itself good against Unitarian conceptions that would 

1 St. Paul’s address at Athens is an instance of the use that might 
be made of this common ground. Later Christian ‘ apologies * generally 
make it the basis of their argument, sometimes in rather startling ways. 
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have found a place for Christ as Revealer, Redeemer, 
Lord, outside the Being of God. The Church as a 
whole had no disposition to discourage attempts to 
work out answers to the pressing problems that 
confronted it in relation to its main convictions 
about Jesus. It had to compete with other old 
established religions and philosophies, as well as 
some new ones, and to justify its Creed as reasonable 
and coherent It was only when solutions of problems 
were offered which ignored some of the data , whether 
of early tradition or of present actual experience 
of Christians, that those solutions were ruled out, 
whether better ones could be found or not. No 
theory was to be accepted that formally made the 
Lord less divine than God, or formally impaired the 
reality of His manhood. Nor was any theory 
adjudged heretical till it had been examined in its 
relation to the conviction of Christians that in Jesus 
there had been effected the possibility for men of 
real union with the supreme God. Christian faith 
insisted on seeing in the experience of Jesus in some 
sense the experience of God Himself, and could 
tolerate no theory of His personality that made 
'contact with Him less than contact with God. 

The Christian Creed, accordingly, has Christ as 
its centre. It does not begin with God. It pre- 
supposes God, as it presupposes self and the world. 
But its conception of God and all else in it grows 
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out of and depends on its valuation of the Person of 
Jesus. Its affirmations with regard to Him are, as 
it were, its heart, from which the life-blood runs 
through all its arteries and veins, in constant move- 
ment round and round, always coming back to Him. 

The first affirmation we make of Jesus is that He 
is the Christ. What does that mean for us to-day ? It 
is a title of office, inseparably connected with the 
history and religious expectations of the Jews. So 
far as we can discern the consciousness of Jesus in 
His life on earth it would appear that the sense 
of sonship was the original and the constant and 
continuous element in His experience, the background 
of His thought and the directing force of His will, 
as well as the ground of His serenity and strength. 
But the sense of mission went with it, and grew more 
specialized, till the conviction came to Him that 
the part assigned Him was that of the vague and 
mysterious figure to whose coming the sacred 
Scriptures and Apocalypses of His people pointed. 
The belief that the r61e of Messiah was to be His 
seems to have been a secret shared only with His 
most intimate disciples. His open allusions to it 
were always couched in ambiguous language by the 
aid of the title ‘ the Son of Man ’, of whom He spoke 
in the third person, leaving identification free. That 
He believed Himself to be Messiah was probably 
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the secret that Judas sold. At His Trial even a 
hostile court could get no evidence on which to 
prove the charge. The evidence of His ‘ blasphemy ’ 
was furnished at last by His own assent . 1 The 
Crucifixion shattered the belief for the few who 
shared it The Resurrection revived it, and scrutiny 
of the Scriptures removed the chief obstacle in the 
way of its wide acceptance by shewing how it 
behoved the Messiah to suffer. In using the title of 
Him in our Creed we affirm our belief in this official 
aspect of His personality and work. We do not 
inevitably share all the beliefs about the Messiah which 
were current at the time and are reflected in the 
Gospels and Epistles and Apocalypses of our own 
Christian Scriptures. But our use of the title means 
much as regards our outlook on life. 

It means that we recognize a purpose of God 
running through the history of the world, dimly 
discerned by a few of the most reflective and 
creative minds of almost all peoples, but more con- 
sciously and fully apprehended by the prophets of 

1 In the synoptic Gospels, not written till the belief was universal in 
the Church, very few except the ‘ devils ’ are credited with insight to 
recognize Him as Messiah. The Fourth Gospel, as I conceive, in this 
respect as in some others gives us artistic theology rather than history. 
It represents the personality and consciousness of ‘ the Christ, the Son 
of God ’ as it was in the experience of the evangelist and the Church 
of his time rather than as it was realized in the years which He spent 
on earth as man. Historical perspective must be sacrificed when the 
total valuation of a great personality is the author’s theme. 
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the people of Israel. We recognize something 
‘ providential ’ in the special experience through 
which that people passed. We do not, like the 
famous heretic Marcion, maintain that the revela- 
tion of God’s purpose in Jesus was so entirely new 
and distinct as not to be truly continuous with the 
history of His dealings with men from the beginning 
of the world. We affirm the belief that human 
life, for the individual as for races and for the 
whole of mankind, is, as it were, a great school in 
which each and all are set to learn what is the 
true law of their being, and disciplined with the 
one and only aim of enabling them to fulfil the 
purpose for which they exist. 

We affirm our belief that God’s purpose for 
men can be discerned by men and by whole 
peoples : — th^re is such a thing as the mind or 
the soul of a people. And some men and some 
peoples have deeper insight than others into His 
purpose, and are brought into closer communion 
with Him, and become for others the channel 
through which their own consciousness is quickened 
and their wills receive a new direction. We affirm 
our belief that it is part of God’s plan to work out 
His purpose for the whole world by means of such 
men and such peoples : the special endowments or 
characteristics of men and races are not entirely 
fortuitous or contingent ; they are appointed means 
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to a definite end. He has ‘chosen’ some out of 
the rest to act as leaders and guides to the rest : 
some as regards some of the ends of life, and 
others as regards other of those ends. He actually 
expresses Himself through them. If, in line with this 
belief, we accept as true the familiar saying that 
the Jews ‘prepared “salvation” for the world’, we 
do not the less believe that the Greeks and the 
Romans ‘ prepared “ the world ” for salvation ’. It 
is not in any sense that would exclude other races 
from a share in the fulfilment of God’s purposes 
that we declare our belief that Jesus is the Christ. 
But we do affirm our conviction that into some of 
the chief characteristics of God and the chief con- 
stituents of the true purpose of man’s life the Jews, 
as a race, led by their statesmen prophets, had 
special insight. And we affirm that in Jesus, 
‘after the flesh’ a true descendant of those 
prophets, nurtured on their writings, that insight 
rose to its highest power. We declare that in 
Him God’s plan of guiding men through men to 
the fulfilment of His purpose, unhastingly, un- 
restingly, was accomplished as it had not been 
till then. He was the true exponent of the real 
meaning of life, its worth and its values : the true 
liberator of men’s minds, setting them free from 
the false conceptions by which they had been 
fettered, and opening the way to achievements 

E 
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which before had been impossible. He was the 
mirror in which they might see themselves as God 
sees them, and God*S purpose as it is. 

We affirm, too, something more than this. 
Christian faith is inherently and incurably opti- 
mistic. It can never despair of man and of human 
society, for whom and for which the Christ died — 
and rose again. When we state our belief in 
Jesus as the Christ, ‘defeated* as He was in His 
life-time on earth, we affirm our conviction that 
God’s purpose as conceived by Him will be 
fulfilled. The special function of the Messiah was 
to inaugurate on earth the Kingdom of God. No 
conviction was more dominant, more absorbing and 
directive, among the early Christians than the con- 
viction that Jesus would return to this world as the 
Christ in all His glory to establish this Kingdom. 
All He had done on earth was to manifest the 
inner character of the Kingdom and the qualifica- 
tions required in its members, and to set in opera- 
tion some of its powers for good, in anticipation 
of the full reality. He would surely come back 
to complete the work He had begun. In this 
expectation the first generations of His followers 
undoubtedly lived, and the expectation remained 
active in the Church till it became too closely 
associated with the particular form of it known 
as Millennialism — the belief in the Thousand Years* 
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Reign of Christ on earth. To this particular form 
of the belief many objections could be raised, and 
scholars late in the third century dealt it its death- 
blow. The belief itself, at all events as an official 
belief of the Church, scarcely survived the death 
of its definition. And a little later Augustine’s 
influence put in its place the idea that the 
thousand years’ reign of Christ on earth had begun 
already — the Kingdom was His Church of which 
He was the King. 

No doubt the conception of the Kingdom and 
its coming, which early generations of Christians 
cherished, was catastrophic and embroidered with 
ideas that had no permanent worth. Some of the 
pictures they drew of it seem to us fanciful and 
wanting in spiritual tone — though the lack of 
intelligence may be less theirs than ours, when we 
interpret the sensuous imagery of their descriptions 
as though they were written in our own pedestrian 
prose. No doubt, too, as time went on and the 
coming of the Kingdom seemed no nearer, Christians 
could solace themselves with the conviction that 
already in the present fellowship and in the sacra- 
mental system of the Church — in the spiritualization 
of the earthly life which the consciousness of union 
with Christ in part at least effected — they were 
provided with some of its practical advantages and 
some of the superhuman possibilities it promised. 
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But the identification of the Church with the 
Kingdom, which Augustine made formally current, 
was a very poor substitute for the early belief. And 
it, in turn, could not maintain itself in the teeth of 
the facts of experience. The thousand years passed, 
and the world went on. Nothing like the new 
order came. So a complete bouleversement of the 
primitive Christian faith ensued. The Church 
settled down to the view that the Kingdom of God 
was not only, as our Lord had described its char- 
acter, ‘ not of this world *, but even in reality and 
substance not * for * this world. It was, and it was 
to be, not ‘ here on homely earth *, but 

yonder, worlds away, 

Where the strange and new have birth, 

That Power comes full in play. 

This putting off to another life in another world 
of the hope of the Kingdom and the realization of 
its conditions is perhaps the greatest apostasy that 
the history of religions can disclose. As long as 
the primitive faith was active, the Church con- 
cerned itself to the full range of its power to 
remould and fashion the conventions and institu- 
tions of human society^ according to the ideals of 
the Kingdom. In the earlier days the scope of its 
activities was limited, and it could only deal with its 
own members and their relations with one another. 
When, in the age of Constantine, it first attained 
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a position from which it could act more directly on 
the world, it still pursued this aim ; but its strength 
was sapped by the insidious influence of the ascetic 
theory of life which began to pervade ft ; and when, 
by the fall of the Empire, it was left alone to create 
a new society, to weld the new races into a new 
order, to civilize and Christianize them, its efforts 
were controlled by a false ideal of the Kingdom 
and the world. To borrow the phrase of one of 
the first Catholic Churchmen to discover the mistake, 
it was not ‘the Christianity of Christ* that the 
Church endeavoured to establish in the world. It 
was not true to the primitive faith expressed in 
the acknowledgement of Jesus as ‘ the Christ*. 

Yet belief in the ultimate establishment of the 
Kingdom of God in the world is paramount in 
belief in Him as Christ. If it is the function of 
the faith of a Christian to affect his will and direct 
the activities of his life, there is no phrase in the 
Creed that is fraught with more immediate potency 
than this. The faith it denotes has been sheathed 
in ideas that may not be of abiding value and 
certainly have not held their place, though we know 
that ‘catastrophe* plays its part in the history of 
men and the constitution of society as it did in the 
formation of the earth itself ; and what the Spirit 
of Christ, working invisibly, accomplishes, is an 
achievement of His personal energy. But whatever 
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form the faith may assume, its constant substance 
is the conviction that an order of life is possible 
in the world in which righteousness, love, and peace 
are sovereign. Human society can be organized 
on the principles of Christian ethics. What we call 
the laws of economics or of hum^n nature are simply 
descriptions of the ways in which men have behaved 
in the past, when Christian ideals have not been 
given the chance of control. Human society has 
in it the immortal germs of progress towards its 
perfection, and the conditions of its perfectibility 
were described in such sayings as are collected in 
the Sermon on the Mount or can be gathered from 
the writings of the great Apostle who, more than 
any one else, organized Christianity for its early 
victories and made its future achievements possible. 
It will be a world-wide Society in which there is 
no schism and all the members have the same care 
one for another. 

According to the religious construction of the 
Creed we must assign this constant and permanent 
value to the clause affirming faith in Jesus as 
Christ We do not bring to account in connexion 
with this affirmation of the Creed all that ‘ Christ * or 
* the Christ * stands for in the faith of a Christian — 
all the wealth of Christian experience and reflexion 
of which St Paul is the classic exponent in such 
phrases as * in Christ *, ‘ that I may gain Christ *, 
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4 till Christ be formed in you ’, 4 in Christ . . \ a new 
creation ’, 4 perfect in Christ ’, 4 Christ liveth in me ’, 
4 to me life is Christ *, 4 the Christ our life ’, 4 Christ 
in you the hope of glory ’, 4 the unsearchable riches 
of Christ ’ : for in these phrases we are taken beyond 
the range of creeds. Christians soon came to feel 
the personal name ‘Jesus’ inadequate for ordinary 
use in speaking of their Lord : it did not express 
what He was or their own relation to Him. Jesus 
living as a man in the world, the Christ of history, 
was ‘limited’ in various ways ; but Jesus risen and 
ascended, the Christ of faith, transcends all limits ; 
and St Paul very seldom uses the simple name by 
itself. So 4 the Christ ’ or 4 Christ * ousted the non- 
committal and too familiar 4 Jesus ’ and, ceasing to 
be a title, became in Christian usage the personal 
Name. When used in this way it implies the 
Christian’s total valuation of the Person of his Lord. 
To 4 Christ ’ he can refer the whole of his religious 
experience : Christ is the source and the centre of 
his religious consciousness, the symbol of all his 
highest hopes for himself and the world, the personal 
energy that makes for the realization of the Divine 
in human life, the consummator of all things. But 
it is on a disciple’s whole conviction as to the signifi- 
cance of the personality of Jesus that this kind of 
Christian mysticism depends, and, though it enters 
into all the most sensitive Christian experience, 
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no express affirmation about it is made in the 
Creed. It is the less expansive and more definite 
conception which attaches to the title 4 Messiah * 
that is predominant when we declare our belief in 
Jesus as Christ. 

When we go on to say that Jesus is the 4 only 
Son * of God, we affirm our conviction that the 
unique consciousness of His own relation to God, 
which is the most distinctive note or characteristic 
of His life, and is attested alike by His own acts 
and sayings and by the impression created in the 
minds of His intimate friends and others, was a 
symptom of a really existing relation. It was not 
‘pathological*, due to an extravagant sense of the 
importance of His mission and the greatness of the 
issues : it was not merely suggested to Him by 
the phrases of the psalmists and prophets whose 
thoughts and language had been drunk in by Him 
and sunk deep into His mind and heart, to well up 
to the surface of consciousness as the expression of 
Himself. It was not the reflexion of an imaginary 
but of a real relation — a unique consciousness of a 
unique relation. 

The relation to God of which He was conscious 
was of course conceived by Him in terms of human 
experience. A happy family life with its natural 
affections and loyalties supplied them. He felt 
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towards God in the way that a loyal and loving 
child feels to his father while he is still a child — a 
child entrusted with a mission, for the carrying out 
of which the father, with absolute confidence in his 
child, can and will supply all that is needed, though 
the child only half understands what the mission is. 
This sense of sonship and mission possessed Him in 
a unique degree : He felt He could read the Mind 
and the Will of God as stage by stage it pleased 
His Father in heaven to open it out to His Son on 
earth, and always at every crisis of His life there 
came to Him the sense of strength to meet it as 
His Father meant and willed. He felt that He 
stood in a unique relation to the whole of mankind, 
because He had been chosen by God to be the 
vehicle to them of the revelation of His Mind and 
Will, to inaugurate a new era in the history of the 
world, and at whatever cost to Himself to be the 
means by which the Divine order of human society 
— an order of righteousness and mutual help and 
brotherhood — should be established. 

When we affirm Him to be the ‘only Son* of 
God we set the seal of our faith to the belief that 
what He felt about Himself He was. We know 
that He sought to bring all men into the fellowship 
of His own experience and lead them on to the 
same intimate sense of sonship, with its responsi- 
bility as well as its privilege. They were only 
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blind and sinister critics who detected in His words 
an arrogant claim for Himself and charged Him 
with making God His Father in an exclusive sense. 
But we, like His early followers, feel that it is only 
through Him that we know the full meaning of the 
fatherhood of God and can take up our sonship, as 
something won for us by Him ; and we need a 
distinctive term that sets Him by Himself. We 
should be wholly disloyal to Him if we doubted that 
the sonship to which He invited us was as full and 
complete as to satisfy abundantly all the desires 
and needs, all the potentialities, of our being. He 
bade us use the same address to God as He 
Himself used : not the resounding titles of Jewish 
and pagan worship, nor the servile or courtier-like 
expressions of some of our Christian prayer-books, 
but the simple word * Father \ 1 If He spoke 
often of * My 1 Father, He could also say to a man 
* thy ’ Father, as He taught His disciples all together 
to say * our * Father. He claimed no monopoly of 
sonship : the aim of His life was to make men 
worthy to be what, by the very law of their being, 
they were meant to be ; and He would have failed 
entirely if He had not brought millions of men to 

1 The original form of the Lord’s Prayer is, no doubt, more nearly 
represented by St. Luke’s version of it, with its opening * Father ’, than 
by St. Matthew’s, with its expansive ‘ Our Father, which art in heaven ’. 
The phrase that is rendered 1 which art in heaven ’ is Matthew’s own, 
and was probably never used by our Lord at all. 
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the sense of the same filial relationship to God that 
He Himself enjoyed. And yet we must mark the 
difference, and we do so by a phrase that says in 
effect that He is Son in His own right, by the 
prerogative of nature : a unique personality among 
men, even apart from any metaphysical conception 
of the personality of God. We appreciate Him as 
the revelation to us of that ‘part* of the Divine 
activity which has to do with us. We learn from 
Him to express it as the relation of a father to his 
son, a loving and righteous father to a dearly loved 
if wayward son. In Jesus we see the perfect re- 
flexion of this relation in a Son who was not 
wayward, but at every stage of His experience 
shewed the obedience He learnt. We believe Him 
to be, indeed, on earth in a human life the perfect 
image of the relationship in which man stands to 
God and God to man. And so we place Him at 
the very centre of the Divine activity and being, 
and the conception of God as a single Person, alone 
in His majesty, has to be enlarged to include, as 
best it may, the relations of a Father and a Son 
in eternal intimate communion. And at the same 
time and to a like extent our conception of Man 
and human life is at once immeasurably heightened 
and permanently centralized : Jesus is to us the 
perfect expression of the ideal of human person- 
ality which in many parts and in many ways, 
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through all the manifold duties and interests and 
activities of life in the world, it is the end and 
business of experience to create in us. If the 
business of life is an art, it is also a science ; and 
we have in Him at once the perfect model of its 
beauty and the exact measure of its values. 

So He is also * our Lord \ He has standardized 
life for us. It may be our misfortune and our 
fault again and again to have to confess video meliora 
proboque , deteriora sequor ; but our judgement as to 
‘ the better ’ can only be concerned with the applica- 
tion of principles to the constantly moving con- 
ditions of life with all its actions and reactions, and 
the incessant need of adaptation which they involve. 
It is * the best ’ that is always before us, in so far at 
least as we can discover in Him or His ideals a 
ruling principle of thought or purpose which can be 
applied to the particular occasion. Those are our 
standards. And though we cannot achieve the 
ideal, yet we are faithful to our standard if we 
attain the nearest approximation to it that is possible 
in the particular complex, the particular combina- 
tion of circumstances, by which we are faced at the 
moment, whether it be in what we call our private 
affairs or in matters affecting the smaller or the 
larger groups to which we belong. The ‘better’ 
has then the moral value of the ‘ best ’. 
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